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“As we were not downcast by defeat, we 
are not unduly exalted by victory. While we 
have bright visions of the future, we have 
no easy dreams of days that lie close at hand. 
We know that much hard working and hard 
fighting—perhaps harder working and hard- 
er fighting than ever before—are necessary 
for victory. We shall not rest from our task 

until it is nobly ended.”— 
KING GEO VI, in a Hol- 
iday message. 


For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 
















Palmer Hoyt, domestic di- 
rector of OWI (who is about 
to retire to resume his post as 
publisher of the Portland 
Oregonian) broke sharply into 
print this wk to chide a 
“highly placed” gov’t official 
who ventured the assertion 
that U S forces abroad “may 
suffer half a million casual- 
ties in the next 90 days.” 

rew will dispute Mr. Hoyt’s 
statement that “nothing can 
be so discouraging to a will- 
ing public. . . as a confused 
set of signals from Washing- 
ton.” but it hardly seems 
likely that his own dissident 
statement will contribute 
much toward clarity. “The 
American people,” he adds 
“need facts, not philosophy.” 

For one who deplores con- 
fusion, Mr Hoyt has not been 
fortunate in choice of terms. 
Realistic forecasting should 
not be called “philosophy”. 

Washington has consistent- 
ly underestimated the ability 
of our people to “take ii”. 
Dire prophesies do not weak- 
en American morale. We are 
made of sterner stuff than our 
officials ken. 

Admittedly, the forecast in 
question is high—probably it 
is fantastically high unless 
the 90-day period develops 
another full-scale front on 
the Continent. Yet it should 
be obvious even to OWI that 
our people do not begin to 
realize what this war is go- 
ing to cost—in terms of hu- 
man sacrifice. And it is in 
this New Year that the heav- 
iest payments fall due. It 
might be just as well, then, to 
turn some of the price-tags 
outward, so the public can get 
a good look. The figures may 
stagger us—but the bill must 
be paid. And blood is the only 
tender Mars will accept. 








s 


; SECOND FRONT: Now in the making is a military coup 
so staggeringly colossal there is no basis for comparison in 
human history. Public doesn’t begin to realize extent and na- 
ture of impending viow. Our belief is that present immed- 
iacy talk is part of “war of nerves”; still expect major blow 
in early spring. There’s growing possibility, however, of ltd 
offensive, for tactical purposes (in a sense a “dress re- 
hearsal”, but unlike the Dieppe raid, destined to sustain a 
permanent bridgehead.) This may come quite soon. 





Few important structures are ever 
completed precisely in accord with 
the first blue prints and spe:- 
fications. Changing conditions often 
dictate changes in the original out- 
line. Doubtless there is an equai 
degree of flexibility in the plans 
formulated by our military leaders 
for the coming invasion of Conti- 
nental Europe. The program is com- 
plete in its gen’l aspects, but like 
most things in this insecure world, 
it is subject to change without no- 
tice. The important thing is that we 
are assembling manpower and mu- 
nitions for a blow unparalleled in 
military history. When and where 
that blow may fall is something 
that must be left to our leaders. 

We continue to hear forecasts 
that Nazi Germany will surrender 
before she feels the full force of this 
blow. That is, and has always been 
a distinct possibility. But we must 
not count on it. It may appear the 
logical course for our enemy to 
take. But bear in mind that it is 
difficult to read the handwriting on 
the wall when your back is to it. 


RUSSIA: At mid-wk the Red 
Army, in.a powerful new surge west 
of Kiev, reached and passed well 
beyond the Zhitomir-Korosten line 
which they occupied briefly before 
recent setbacks. This puts them less 
than 50 mi from prewar Polish 
border. This section of White Rus- 
sia is flat steppeland, offering Ger- 
mans few natural defenses short of 
Bug river, 200 mi west. Russian 
progress in this sector may be rath- 


prophesies... 


er sensational, tho a strong enemy 
counter-offensive is always a possi- 
bility. 


PACIFIC: Our long-range policy 
in s-w Pacific becomes clearer with 
Passage of time. It is inaccur- 
ate to refer to present procedure as 
“island-hopping”. And our strate- 
gists in that area have, apparently, 
little interest in gaining territory. 
What we purpose to do is: (a) dis- 
rupt Japanese supply lines and, 
thru this procedure (b) make vast 
outlying regions untenable for Jap- 
anese troops. It is a smart policy 
that promises great gains at mini- 
mum cost of life. In order to ac- 
complish these objectives, it may 
not be necessary to occupy an 
island, so long as we dominate it. In 
instances, this can be done with 
little more than a bridgehead, so 
long as we maintain command of 
the air and can keep Japan from 
supplying or reinforcing her troops. 
It appears at present our one best 
bet to neutralize an enemy with 
limitless manpower. 


GERMAN SHIP LOSSES: When 
full story of Scharnhorst sinking is 
told, it will reveal unexampled Teu- 
tonic bullheadedness; inexcusable 
blundering. Meanwhile, there’s been 
beautiful teamwork by British, 
American, Canadian and Czecho- 
slovak forces, resulting in sinking 
of 3 German destroyers and 5000- 
ton blockade runner, off French 
coast. These losses hit enemy where 
it truly hurts. 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”. 


Oude 


—Charles 


Haddon Spurgeon 








“God.”—Response of JOHN CHARLES 
THomas, when asked, “Who has 
done the most for you in your life 
and career?” 

“ ” 

“We did not attain our present 
position in the world . . . by stifling 
the profit incentive. Continuation of 
the present taxes in peacetime 
would seriously impair the whole 
economic structure and lower our 
living standards to those of postwar 
Europe.” — Rep Harotp KNUTSON, 
Minn. 

“e ” 

“Who could be so stupid as to 
want to give an 83-yr-old man a 
parole?”—H O CHENOWETH, life- 
termer at Mo state prison, in a let- 
ter to the parole board. 

“sé ” 

“It’s true that no ration points 
have to be forfeited for a necking 
session, but we think it’s using the 
black mkt for popularity.”,—Two 
High School Girls, quoted in Scho- 
lastic. 

iT) %”” 

“We shall not hand Germany and 
Japan this great military victory. 
The railroads will continue to run.” 
—HeEnry L Stimson, Sec’y of War, 
in a ‘plea for full co-operation of 
railroad workers. 

o ” 

“Even if the Army has taken us 
over, we aren’t WACs, we’re WITS 
—Women in Transportation Serv- 
ice."—Spokesman for women em- 
ployes of the rail lines. 

“oe ” 

“In the field of new weapons, or 
‘secret’ weapons, the Navy has by 
no means been idle.”—Sec’y Frank 
Knox. 


' May we 


C)atle 


you on that?” 





“We sometimes take them (state- 
ments of colleagues) with our 
tongues in our cheeks to such an 
extent it makes us look as though 
we had the mumps.”—Sen ALBEN 
BaRKLEY, Ky, commenting on re- 
marks of Sen StyLes Brivces, N H. 

ti ” 

“The only thing needed for us to 
win the European war (in °44) is 
for every man and woman, al] the 
way from the front lines to the 
remotest hamlet of our two coun- 
tries to do his or her full duty.”— 
Gen Dwicut D EISENHOWER, in a 
yr-end statement from Allied Head- 
quarters, Algiers. 

fi ” 
“This is some job for Christmas 
Day. I never thought I would be 
carrying out our dead on Christ- 
mas.”—Cp) LEO SCHROEDER, Waco, 
Tex, serving on Italian front. 

“e ” 

“We now live in an immense ruin 
in which there is nothing more to 
bomb.”—Berlin correspondent in a 
dispatch to his Stockholm paper. 

iti ” 

“Those panty-what-you-call-’ems 
will have to be longer!”—Army 
Censor in N Africa, after lst glance 
at costumes for the WAC musical 
show, Swing, Sister WAC, Swing. 


“I’ve been in business a long 
time, but this is the Ist time I ever 
sold the shirt off my back!”—Mr- 
FORD GLICK, Cleveland haberdasher. 
(Customer sneered at Glick’s scanty 
stock; admired the shirt merchant 
was wearing. Glick promptly took it 
off, wrapped it up for him.) 

“e ” 


“Profiteers, chiselers, lobbyists 
and pressure groups have been al- 
together too loud and too insistent.” 
—CHESTER BOWLES, OPA director. 





He Dood it! 

“One of the most embarrass- 
ing moments ever experienced at 
Hyde Pk came this Christmas 
with the President’s grandchil- 
dren gathered about him. One 
of them had rec’d a railroad 
train and asked the President, 
‘Grandpa, can you make this 
run?’”—DavE BOONE. 











“One of the most wholesome 
things that could happen in the U 
S would be for every congressman, 
after serving 6 yrs, to go back home 
and try to make a living under the 
laws he has helped to pass.”—Sen 
W LEE O’DANIEL, Texas. 

iti ” 

. . he always has his collar and 
tie on.”—Cpl THos N ANDERSON, 
Ill farm lad, commenting on fact 
English farmer rarely wears over- 
alls or work clothes. 

“ ” 

“He (Dr Winfred Overholser, 
psychiatrist) addressed 500 WPB 
employes on how to keep sane in 
Washington, and reported he found 
all eager to learn.”—UP dispatch. 
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The Soldier’s Vote 
H R KNICKERBOCKER 


On the Italian Front:—If Pres 
Roosevelt runs for re-election he 
can’t lose; and if Gongress fails to 
give U S soldiers the right to vote, 
the congressmen responsible will 
find sooner or later they can’t win 
against the U S servicemen who 
are “going to run the country.” 

That is how Americans in the 
5th Army feel about the debate on 
the absentee soldier franchise. At 
any rate that is what several tough 
soldiers and officers picked at ran- 
dom from three elite divisions—the 
3rd, 36th and 45th—told me. 

An expert would declare that the 
statistical basis is not broad enough 
to form scientific deductions, but 
anyone who observed the reactions 
of the men queried would come to 
the common sense conclusion that 
the vast majority of the .. . enlisted 
men want the right to vote in order 
that they may vote for Pres Roose- 
velt. So far I have met only one 
enlisted man who was agairst the 


President’s re-election, although 
many officers are outspokenly 
against it. 


There was a small minority who 
thought soldiers voting in the field 
would impair the war effort. . 
Nevertheless, even these men were 
moved py one consideration: “What 
if folks at home tried to put over 
prohibition once more?” At this 
dread pcessibility—even though re- 
mote—every man and every officer 
rose as one fighting unit to demand 
their vote and to crush prohibition. 

Many soldiers modestly discussed 
whether they had sufficient infor- 
mation and intelligence to cast a 
wise vote. A Chicago boy, 2nd Lt 
Frank de Vuono, said: “I am not 
old enough to vote, according to 
laws of Ill. Still I think maybe I 
could vote as intelligently as some 
civilians.”—Abridged from Chicago 
Sun, 


CREDIT—on Character 

Twenty British naval officers, 
taken prisoner, lost their watches 
during the action. One of the 
party wrote a Swiss firm, asking 
for new timepieces, but pointing 
out that the only security they 
could give was the:r word of honor 
to pay at the end of the war. 

Im due course the watches, valued 
at $800, arrived at the prisoners’ 
camp.—Daily Mirror (London). 





An Inductee Speaks 

I have been inducied into the 
Army. 

No, I do not want to go to war. 
I am a young man just geiting a 
start in life. I have a lovely wife 
and a wonderful baby. We have 
been sheltered in a comfortable 
bungalow. I don’t want to go to 
war because I like to come home 
at night, put on soft shoes, light 
up my pipe, and sit peacefully 
by the fireside with my family. 

I don’t want to go to war be- 
cause I’m living a good life, in a 
good American home. I like to 
have my evenings free to read 
the newspaper and listen to the 
radio. I lixe to have time to 
take a drink, if I like, and blow 
smoke rings. I’d rather get up at 
at the sound of an alarm clock 
than a bugle. 


I don’t want to go to war be- 
cause I like to stand on the cor- 
ner and argue with my neighbors 
about whatever my fancy desires. 
I like to be able to go to church 
on Sunday or sleep late. I don’t 
have to lock my doors to keep my 
neighbors out. It’s quiet and 
peaceful out here, and I don’t 
want to go to war! 

No, I don’t want to go to war. 
But neither do 10 million ‘other 
men. And the reasons why I do 
not want to go to war are the 
very reasons why it is necessary 
that I go. This home, this wi.e, 
this baby—this quiet, peaceful 
life of freedom—must be saved! 
—Pvt Ransom GurGANus, in a 
letter quoted in Inspection News, 
h m Retail Credit Co. 











EDUCATION 

The trouble with most textbooks 
is that they take the sport out of 
learning. Their authors have had 
all the excitement of the chase... 


IT’S AN 





The American Ass’n of Wom- 
en Ministers has started a cam- 
paign for the app’tment of wom- 
en chaplains, particularly in the 
WAVES and WACS. 

Why not? 

I haven’t taken a poll, but pris- 
on reccrds prove women are less 
addicted to crime than men, and 
experience shows them to be 
more pious-minded. Yet they 
remain servants rather than 
partners in most religious en- 
deavors. 

Maybe the clergy don’t know 
it, but to most women the voice 
of man is no longer the voi:e of 
God. — Mrs WALTER FERGUSON, 
eepeenima Newspapers. 











and leave for the studgat only the 
dead quarry.—CoNSTANGa “WARREN, 
pres, Sarah Lawrence College. 


EDUCATION— in 
Democracies 

Democracies in gen’l and ours in 
particular treat education as a poor 
relation, worthy of lip service, but 
of little money and less thought.— 
J A HMuGHEs, sup’t of schools, Red 
Lake Falls, Minn, in “The Trading 
Post”, Business Wk, 10-30-"43. 


FREEDOM 


There is much talk these days 
about the Four Freedoms. But it 
has been pointed out that even the 
animals behind bars in the zoo have 
these freedoms—yet they are not 
free. 


There is a lesson in this for us. 
It is possible td have the Four Free- 
doms and at the same time be 
slaves. We need the freedom to live 
as we ought to live. For only so 
can we be tree. 


Men ought to live as responsible 
individuals, more concerned with 
what they can give to life than 
with what they can get from life. 
Their faith in the ultimate goodness 
of life should know a depth and 
constancy that neither pride can 
corrupt nor despair destroy—Rev 
ALBERT C RONANDER, Chicago Con- 
gregational Union.. 
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It’s Not All Bustle and Bullets! 


Among the more unusual current war books one must, of a certainty, 


include Capt RALPH INGERSOLL’s The Battle is The Pay-Off. 


(Harcourt, 


Brace, $2.) The battle is the fight for El Guettar, in Tunisia. The conflict 
was scarcely of epic proportions. But Ingersoll contrives to make it inter- 
esting by relating in autobiographical detail the part he played as a line 


officer—what he did and how he felt. 


Ralph Ingersoll will be recalled as the former publisher of Time who, 
in ’39 resigned his post to found the liberal N Y daily PM. He is now re- 
ported to be somewhere on the Italian front. 


No one knows how he is going to 
behave in a battle until he has been 
in one. Anyone who says he knows 
is making big talk. If I had never 
fought in a battle before, I’d been 
around battlefields enough to know 
that. What I felt were two fears— 
fear of panic that paralyzes, and 
fear that my muscles would not be 
strong enough to do what would be 
requ’d of them. (Ingersoll is 43.— 
Ed.) 

I had had bembs fall around me 
before and I had been very fright- 
ened. I knew that fright is like a 
hangover or bad _ seasickness—it 
feels awful but is not fatal. But 


, when I had been bombed before I 


had been a spectator. Now I did 
not know what I would be called 
upon to do. I only knew it might 
be like being bombed, only worse, 
and that during it I would be called 
upon to act and—what was harder 
—to think. 

Back in Algiers an old army of- 
ficer had said to me: “You mustn’t 
worry if you get frightened, you 
know. Nine soldiers out of ten 
will tell you how frightened they 
were the first time they got under 
fire. The tenth” he said “is a 
damned liar.” 


“ ” 


I think there must come to every 
soldier, during his lst battle, a mo- 
ment when he looks around and 
says to himself, “Is this all there 
is to a battle?” 

This generation, at least, has been 
brought up on the novels and the 
histories of the last war which told 
of wks in the trenches under con- 
tinuous fire, of 36-hr barrages and 
“going over the top”, of mass 
charges to cut your way thru wire 
while enemy bullets burned around 
you. Maybe it was like that all the 
time—I was still in a training camp 
then—or maybe it was like my Ist 
battle and the other battles in this 


war that I learned of first-hand 
from the men who had fought in 
them. Nothing could be more vio- 
lent than the most violent moments, 
but these moments were spaced out. 
Eetween them there were long spells 
of waiting, walking, and waiting. 
The violent moments are what 
you read of in cables from the front. 
Why should a correspondent waste 
money at a dollar a word to tell of 
hrs of waiting—waiting that the 
soldier remembers because he was so 
hungry, or marches he recalls be- 
cause his feet hurt so. Yet, march- 
ing and waiting are what battles 
are made of—for the soldiers and 
jr offizers who do the fighting in 
them. The killing and the getting 
killed are the punctuation marks 
between long sentences of waiting 
and marching, marching and wait- 
ing, eating as best you can, sleeping 
in snatches wherever you are able, 
and each man trying to keep a run- 
ning track of the score, simply to 
know where he is and what may be 
expected of him next.... 


In the imagination of every sol- 
dier who expects to fight, the word 
“battle” grows watil he expects the 
real thing to call for continuous 
heroism, unbelievable fortitude and 
a superman’s skill at arms. He is 
just a little surprised when he finds 
that so much of a battle is no more 
strenuous than the maneuvers he’s 
been on—no more strenuous and 
much more relaxing, for the ser- 
geants do not yell at him in a bat- 
tle, nor, when he is taking a quick 
snooze, does anyone prod him to 
his feet just for the sake of being 
sure he’s awake. The officers and 
the non-coms will be awake, but 
their job is to use their field glasses 
and their wits—no major is going 
to jump there for having their field 
jackets unbuttoned or enquire 
abruptly why the mess acct was $10 
out the wk before. 





MAGA ZINES 


Eleanor Roosevelt — The Woman 
Nobody Understands—Mary Horn- 
apay, Look, 12-28-'43. 

At times Mrs Roosevelt does not 
understand herself, but this she 
knows: she would rather be wrong 
than miss a chance to help. 


To understand Mrs_ Roosevelt, 
keep in mind an orphaned child- 
hood, a self-conscious girlhood, a 
beloved father with a weakness for 
alcohol, and marriage dominated 
by a mother-in-law. . 

Out of this chain of frustrations 
develcped: her desire to defy tra- 
dition; her sympathy for those 
humanly or economically frail; her 
tendency to underestimate herself. 

Her desire to help the weak has 
practically blinded Mrs Roosevelt 
to the propriety of earning large 
sums as First Lady. It has made 
her extremely unpopular among 
Southern whites who think of her 
as champion of the Negro. It led to 
her being flatly told to stay away 
from Detroit, where race rioting 
was laid to her efforts. But she 
does help the weak. 

Does criticism worry Mrs Roose- 
velt? She never worries lorg over 
personal attacks, but criticism gets 
under her skin when it interferes 
with her intense desire to do some- 
thing for somebody. 

War has had an odd effect on 
Mrs Rocsevelt’s travels. She stored 
her roadster (gas rationing), stopped 
her lecture tours. But the same war 
has enabled her to visit England 
and New Zealand. She cancelled a 
visit to a conscientious objectors’ 
camp 100 mi from Washington, be- 
cause of travel difficulties; almost 
immediately turned up in Australia. 

Mrs Roosevelt’s mail averages 700 
letters a day. Many ask (and not 
infrequently receive) financial aid. 
She is reputed to have given away 
or lent without interest her entire 
income made as President’s wi:e. 

Her suppressed desire: to tell 
Westbrook Pegler off just once. 
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News of the New 


ARMY: Late reports from Europe 
say enemy is using a new technique 
in mining roads. Latest mine is a 
wooden box, containing up to 100 
lb of black powder. There’s not a 
single piece of metal in it, thus it 
is missed by mine detectors, and 
we must rely on sharp eyes of our 
observers. 

MEDICINE: Up to 90% of our 
victims of battle strain—formerly 
known as “shell shock”—are now 
cured and ret’d to front lines in 
less than a wk. Newest treatment 
is to set up “exhaustion centers” 
few mi behind fighting lines, where 
men suffering from battle exhaus- 
tion are rested, treated with good 
food, prolonged sleep, baths. Small 
percentage are diagnosed as psycho- 
neurotics. 

Gold has long been used in treat- 
ment of arthritis. But it’s highly 
toxic. About 1% of patients die 
under treatment. Specialists at Pa 
State college have been conducting 
researches to determine more satis- 
factory mthd. They report two pos- 
sibilities, both tentative: (1) a new 
non-toxic gold compound, auroxan- 
thates, which builds up resistance 
to toxic compounds injected; (2) 
discovery that before lab rats die 
from effects of toxic compounds 
there’s increase in non-protein 
nitrogen of the blood. Item (1) can 
be said to have value only after 
clinical tests on humans. Importance 
of (2) may be as symptomic warn- 
ing signal. If blood of arthritic 
patient should show increase in non- 
protein nitrogen, might serve as 
warning that gold treatment must 
be stopped. 

NUTRITION: Housewives, wor- 
ried by high point-value of butter 
will be interested in tests just com- 
pleted by U of Wis scientists. They 
find lab rats thrive as well on 
oleo as on butter, if they are fed a 
balanced diet. 

PRODUCTS: That we may not 
have to await war’s end for relief 
on all household appliance and fix- 
ture shortages, is indicated by ap- 
pearance of some new non-priority 
materials. Example: a bath tub 
made of Haydite, a stone fused at 
high temperatures. 





Blood—and Guts 

The Red Cross mobile blood 
donor unit was at Speed, Ind re- 
cently. In a group of donors 
was a strapping fellow. After he 
had given his pint, the nurse 
asked if he wouldn’t like to sign 
up to give some more—meaning 
in a couple of mo’s. 

“Sure,” he said, as he got back 
in line—Joe Creason, Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

“ ” 

N Y’s Red Cross Blood Dona- 
tion Center rec’d a call from the 
sec’y of a prominent business 
man saying he couldn’t keep an 
app’tment for blood donation. A 
few min later the man himself 
called to say he would be in. In 
the interval he had rec’d a tele- 
gram from the War Dep’t saying 
his son had been killed in action. 
“I don’t think my boy would 
want me to miss that app’tment,” 
he said—Drew Pearson, Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round. 











INGENUITY 


Once there was a Scotch giant 
who journeyed to Ireland, to mop 
up a certain Irish giant, of whom 
he’d heard much loud talk. 

The Irish giant looked out the 
window, saw the Scotch mountain 
moving in his gen’l direction; ob- 
served that he was about twice his 
size, and plenty tough. 

With rare presence of mind, the 
Irishman climbed into his baby’s 
carriage, and let his feet hang out. 

The Scotch giant approached the 
house, saw the big pair of feet 
hanging out of the baby carriage 
and said to himself, “If the Irish 
giant has a baby that size, the old 
man must be tremendous. Maybe 
there was something to those stories 
I've been hearing.” So he turned 
away, and went back to Scotland.— 
Siwney Soxoisky, in his syndicated 
Hollywood feature. 


LABOR-—Scarcity 
“Help wanted—dead or alive!”— 
Voice of desperation, echoing in 


want-ad canyons of Cincinnati 
Press. 


MARRIED LIFE 


After some yrs, the boss of the 
family is the one who can get along 
nicely without the other’s love — 
Ros’t QUILLEN. 


Confidentially 
G2 * thru a . 





ae Sod 
vd 


As you doubtless discovered to 
your own inconvenience and dis- 
comfort, the Yule season developed 
something approaching a famine in 
the better grades of confections. 
Many candy shops opened at noon, 
to long waiting lines. Even at a 
limit of 1 lb per customer, stocks 
were soon exhausted. Why was 
shortage so much more apparent 
than last yr? Retailers say it isn’t 
matter of less candy, but more 
customers, especially for better 
grades. Gift-seekers, deprived of ny- 
fons, etc., turned to candies. Indi- 
vidual purchases were much larger, 
too (until limit was clamped on). 

Private letter from a soldier in 
S Pacific presents description of 
what is perhaps the Outstanding 
Out-House of all time. Constructed 
by Seabees as token of apprecia- 
tion to Gen Vandergrift. It is built 
thruout of polished mahogany 
(most common wood in that part 
of world). The seat is of teakwood. 
There are arm-rests, a head-rest. 
For ventilation, three stars were 
cut in each side, denoting the 
Gen’l’s rank. Gen Vandergrift is re- 
ported Punch-proud of his privy. 
Has it carted ahead whenever 
changing location; declares he'll 
ship it home at war’s end. 

OPA now has definite policy of 
thwarting gasoline black mkts and 
chiseling, in the midwest, thru 
tightening up on retail outlets. 
State adiminstrators warn distrib- 
utors that after Jan 12 they will be 
penalized gal for gal for every black 
mkt gas coupon or improperly en- 
dorsed stamp accepted from motor- 
ist. All coupons that do not bear 
motorist’s license number in ink, or 
are otherwise illegal, will be deduct- 
ed from distributor’s allotment. 
Distributor will be given name of 
dealer turning in improper coupons, 
so he can adjust records according- 
ly. If this stiffened policy doesn’t 
reduce consumption, further cut ir 
coupon value is in offing. 
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OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 

H J Woudenberg, leader of Duich- 
Nazi Labor front recently addressed 
a meeting of bee-keepers. Conclud- 
ing his speech he asked for com- 
ment. A very old man arose, agreed 
with the speaker that there should 
be better co-operation among bee- 
keepers. “But,” he added, “there 
is one thing Mijnheer Woudenberg 
must not forget,” he concluded, “As 
good bee-keepers we all know that 
when the queen is not in the hive, 
the bees refuse to work. Therefore, 
the Queen must ret’n first of all.”— 
News of Netherlands. 





No man can suffer too much, 
and no man Call fall too soon, if 
he suffer, or if he fall in the 
defense of the liberties and con- 


stitution of his country—Dan’L 


WEBSTER. 











TURN-ABOUT 

A man bought several hundred 
expensive cigars, had them insured 
against fire. He smoked them, put 
in a claim that they were destroyed 
by fire. The ins co refused to pay; 
the man sued. Judge ruled the <co 
had given the man a policy protect- 
ing against fire and must pay. 


As soon as the man accepted the 
money, the ins co had him arrested 
on charge of arson.—Variety. 


VALUES 

Once upon a time (said Wm Dean 
Howells, veteran author and editor) 
there was a horse trade between a 
farmer and a broker. After a long- 
drawn-out discussion of the horse’s 
good points, the broker asked: 

“What is the rock-bottom price 
you will take for the horse?” 

“One thousand dollars,” said the 
farmer. 

“Tll give you $100,” agreed the 
broker. 





A Boy Died Last Night 
JOHN HOAGLAND 


These paragraphs have become a 
classi: of the war—a knockout blow 
to cowardice, complacency and con- 
niving. They appeared in the 
Louisville Courier - Journal (for 
which Mr Hoagland is promotion 
mgr) and have been reprinted hun- 
dreds of times—usually without 
credit to author or publication. We 
are glad to present an authorized 
version for your records: 


A boy died last night. It doesn’t 
make much difference now about 
his name. The important thing is 
that he died, in po.gnant and awful) 
loneliness, out somewhere on a 
waste of sand, out in a starless si- 
lence, ten thousand miles from 
home. 


“Missing in action,” read an ob- 
scure line in this morning’s com- 
munique. That was all. Now he 
lies there, crumpled beside the 
twisted wreckage that yesterday was 
his ship, riding high in the sunlit 
heavens. The fine head and the 
shining face and the broad shoul- 
ders remain only in a picture that 
looks out upon a quiet living-room 
on a shaded street an eternity away. 


“ ” 


Last night, in those agonizing 
hours of unspeakable isolation, he 
went through a thousand deaths 
without the one thing that might 
have helped a little—the sound of 
a familiar voice, the pat of a friend- 
ly hand. Many people died last 
night in their beds at home, sur- 
rounded by those who cared. Last 
night he died in utter desolation, in 
unimaginable loneliness. 

The pain was terrible enough. But 
then there had to be that dreadful 
burden of thought in those endless 








“W-e-l-], it’s a heck of a dis- 
count,” meditated the farmer, “but 
I'll take it.” 


The deal completed, the broker 
persisted with another query: “Now, 
tell me, why did you ask $1000 for 


last hours. Mom and Pop. The 
flowers blooming again in the back 
yard. The good old roadster in the 
driveway. That last sweetheart kiss 
at the station. Those dances last 
summer. That half-finished letter 
in his blouse. All those plans for 
the future. Buddies back at the 
field, 500 miles across water, won- 
dering. Couldn’t somebody find him, 
please? The wracking pain again. 


td ” 


Too much for you, all this? But 
it really happened last night, just 
like that. If people could only un- 
derstand it, if they would just grind 
deep into their thinking the stark, 
terrible reality of it, every petty, 
selfish interest would be swept away. 
They would sacrifice anything and 
everything just to make themselves 
worthy of that boy. They would 
hasten to forge an instrument of 
revenge that would wipe from the 
earth the traffickers in war. 


If people who have basked and 
prospered and walked secure in a 
land that has felt no more than the 
shock of a Fourth of July firecrack- 
er since 1865 would understand 
about this boy, they would wait no 
longer for Gov’t promulgations and 
the urging of rallies. There would 
be no one left to think any more 
about what the war might do to his 
mere personal interest tomorrow or 
the next day. 

People would rise up and de- 
mand that their Gov’t take any- 
thing, exact everything needed, 
make them walk, feed them the 
commonest fare, black out every 
city, take away every last penny of 
profit, render uncertain every com- 
placent comfort and easy security, 
just to avenge that boy. 

He died last night, you _ see. 
There’s no way to get around that. 





this horse when you were willing to 
take $100?” 

“Well,” responded the farmer, “I 
kind of thought maybe you might 
want a $1000 horse.”—Ferrris GrREEN- 
SLET, Under the Bridge (Houghton, 
Mifflin) . 
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The New Year 
Ros’t BuRNs 





The poet, Eurns, wrote this se- 
lection, from which we excerpt a 
portion, on New Year’s Day, 1790, 
dedicating it to a Mrs Dunlop. 
These lines were written within a 
few days of the poet’s 31st birthday 
—siz yrs before his untimely death. 





Pirst, what did‘ yesternight deliver? 
“Another yr is gone for ever,’ 


And what is this day’s strong sug- 
gestion? 


“The passing moment’s all we rest 
on!” 
Rest on—for what? what do we 
here? 
Will Time, amus’d with proverb’d 
lore, 
Add to our date one minute more? 
A few days may—a few yrs must— 
Repose us in the silent dust. 
Then, is it wise to damp our bliss? 
Yes—all such reasonings are amiss! 
The voice of Nature loudly cries, 
And many a message from the skies, 
That something in us never dies: 
That on this frail, uncertain state, 
Hang matters of eternal weight: 
That future life in worlds unknown 
Must take its hue from this alone; 
Whether as heavenly glory bright, 
Or dark as Misery’s woeful night. 


Since then, my honoured first of 
friends, 
On this poor being all depends, 
Let us the important now employ, 
And live as those who never die. 
Tho’ you, with days and honours 
crowned, 
Witness that filial circle round, 
A. sight life’s sorrows to repulse, 
A sight pale Bavy to convulse), 
Others now claim your chief regard: 
Yourself, you wait your bright re- 
ward. 





Sign in ai Russian station: 
“Trains, buses and Russians | still 
running.”—Oral Hygiene. 
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The Soldier’s Psalm 
This parody may be a bit on 
the irreverent side, but we print 
it as the sincere plaint of an 
anonymous G I Joe whose heart 
was full. It appeared in the 

Stuttgart Trailer, newspaper of 

(Stuttgart, Ark) Army Airfield: 

The Sarge is my shepherd: I 
shall not want. 

He maketh me to pick up burnt 
matches: he leadeth me 
through mud puddles. 

He guideth me on the course of 
obstacles for my _ health’s 
sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the 
valleys, I must climb up 
the hills. 

He annointeth my head with 
abuses: my cup runneth 
over, 

Surely cadence and K. P. will fol- 
low me all the days of my 
life. 

And I will dwell in the hair of 
my sergeant forever. 











Dollars do better if they are ac- 
companied by sense—Eart Ruiney, 
Church Management. 








I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Pfc W C Cusack 

An ocean liner, westward 
bound, was overtaken by sudden 
disaster. All that was left on 
the surface of the sea were two 
Englishmen. 

Not having met formally, 
they swam about for hrs in 
stony silence. The sun began 
to sink; darkness crept over 
the waters. Finally, in despera- 
tion one swam toward the other. 

“I say, old fellow,” he shout- 
ed, embarrassed but determined, 
“I say, dash it all, which way is 
London?”—Coronet. 


_ = 
Want ad: “Lost—roll of bills with 


rubber bands around them. Liberal 
reward for ret'n of rubber bands.” 








A lady go* on the Madison ave 
bus; took the only empty seat— 
next to a harmless-looking little 
drunk—and opened a map. It was, 
@ friend of ours discovered by cran- 
ing his neck a bit, a detailed map 
of Manchuria. The drunk studied 
the map for a time, too, and finally 
addressed the lady in different tones. 
“Sure you’re on the right bus?” he 
asked—New Yorker. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


Definition of a Gentleman: a 
Wolf ... with patience—Bn1 
BarkLow, Radio WLW. 


We all love a good loser—if we 
don’t have any bets on him.— 
N Y World-Telegram. 


“ ” 


Adolf would settle right now 
for a woodpile, if he could get 
it in writing.—N Y Sun. 

It never occurs to a boy of 18 
that he will someday be as dumb 
as his father. 











It had been a wonderful party, 
but morning found the naval lieu- 
tenant’s brain quite foggy. 


He was preparing to sew a pair of 
little white buttons on a blue shirt, 
when he concluded that a couple of 
aspirins might help to clarify the 
situation. One small white disk, 
then water—repeat same. Almost 
immediately he began to feel better 
—so much better, in fact, that he 
Was soon able to discern two aspir- 
ins lying on the shirt. Uh-huh; 
he had swallowed the buttons!— 
“Trivia of The Week”, Detroit News. 








